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MEMO 


To Our Readers 


It is sometimes said that the news- 
paper scoop died with Richard Hard- 
ing Davis. But, even in these days 
when news travels by air and wire 
almost as fast as it is made, an ex- 
clusive news story does occasionally 
give a lucky editor the chance to 
point with pride. 


As a matter of fact, scoops are no 
longer very often a matter of “luck.” 


It was not luck that gives us the 
chance to note proudly that U.S. 
WEEK is the only publication which, 
to our knowledge, has printed the 
story of the Buick Motor Co.’s dis- 
crimination against Jewish, Negro, 
Greek and Italian boys in Chicago. 


As a weekly paper we often suffer 
in the matter of scoops from com- 
petition with the big dailies. 


Two weeks ago we staked out our 
claim to the Buick story. That in it- 
self was a tip to any other enterpris- 
ing editor. But last week we still had 
the Buick field to ourselves. Al- 
though the Chicago papers had the 
same opportunity to develop the 
story, they didn’t take advantage of 
it. 

We did. We don’t have their facil- 
ities for news gathering. Neither do 
we have their inhibitions against 
printing important news. 


Supporters of USO and other rec- 
reational programs for the boys in 
the camps are working out new ways 
to improve army morale. One is to 
provide reading matter that clarifies 
the issues in this war and gives the 
answers to America First and other 
appeasers. 


It’s not surprising that many of 
these people have taken out gift sub- 
scriptions for U.S. WEEK. Weekly 
doses of truthful news are the best 
antidote for isolationists. 


Lately, a number of trade unions 
have subscribed for their members in 
the armed forces. We hope lots of 


other anti-Hitler groups will follow 
their lead. 


You re Telling Us... 


A STRAW MAN . 
Dear Editor: 


I submit the following open letter 
to Fred Backemeyer (whose letter 
appeared in No. 24, August 23). 

Your recent letter in this column 
indicating your anxiety about U. S. 
WEEK and expressing the fear that 
it is an Anti-Protestant journal would 
be funny were it not so cruelly con- 
fusing. 

The editorial, The Marks of Trea- 
son, of which you complain must 
have touched some tender spot in 
your local situation for not by the 
wildest stretch of the imagination 
can the editorial be made to express 
the idea of Anti-Protestantism of 
which you complain. In fact I have 
seen nothing in any issue of U.S. 


WEEK which could be so construed. 


You seem to set up a straw man of 
Anti-Protestantism and then proceed 
to batter it down. The editorial 
states: “He who hates Jews or 
Negroes or Catholics, OR HATES 
ANY MAN FOR HIS RACE OR RE- 
LIGION, has committed spiritual 
treason to. America. . . . He has re- 
jected the words that run through 
our history like a refrain, ‘All men 
are created equal.’ ” 


Is there any thing anti-Protestant 
about that? Not at all. 


This editorial pillories all divisive 
hatreds which are marks of spiritual 
treason to America, in an hour when 
she so much needs unity of spirit and 
purpose. Hitler has used these easily 
aroused divisive hatreds in every 
land as a means to divide and con- 
quer. The editorial states that these 
divisive hatreds are easiest to arouse 
against racial and minority groups, 
as indicated in the statement: “The 
common denominator of every fas- 
cist everywhere is hatred of Jews, 
Negroes AND SOMETIMES of Cath- 
olics.” 


No this editorial is not anti-Prot- 
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estant, but pro-Democracy, and for 
the rights of all men, Protestant, 
Catholic and Jew, and equal rights 
for all racial and religious groups, 
and minorities of every kind. 


You are to be commended on your 
sponsorship of inter-faith fellowships. 
Aye Aye Sir. 

Archibald J. Kearns, Pastor 
Rocky Ford, Colo. 


CRUSADING SPIRIT 
Dear Editor: 


I admire your crusading spirit. 
Only people pulling together can 
save democracy. 

If 5,000 of your subscribers would 
send in the names of 10 friends, and 
if they all subscribed and sent in 
10 new names each, after receiving 
their.first issue, and if this continued. 
every man, woman and child in the 
U. S. would be a subscriber by next 
January, even Mr. Ford. 


Max Chiddix 
Urbana, III. 


QUALIFIED, BUT— 
Dear Editor: 


I was one of the persons discrimi- 
nated against by the Buick Motor 
Co. 


To repeat your headline, it cer- 
tainly must have been “‘good news for 
Hitler” to hear that Buick (General 
Motors) has taken a similar stand 
to Hitler’s by showing decided dis- 
crimination against Jews and Ne- 
groes, by refusing to employ them 
although they qualified in all re- 
spects except ancestry. 

I have been reading your magazine 
for some time and I admire your 
courage. Other newspapers in Chi- 
cago were informed of the discrimi- 
nation, but they did not dare expose 
the job policy of their advertisers. 


Leonard Sultan 
Chicago 


Alfred K. Stern, vice 
under the Act of March 3 
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NAZI ATTACKS SPUR ACTION 


TO SAFEGUARD WAR DELIVERIES 


Repeal of Neutrality Act Asked; Appeasers, Nazis 
Blame FDR; Anti-Hitlerism Wipes Out Party Lines 


As American destroyers joined 
with British in the hunt for the Nazi 
U-boat which attempted to torpedo 
the Greer, a U. S. ship was sunk in 
the Red Sea. In answer to the Nazi 
depredations, it was proposed last 
week to: 


% Repeal the Neutrality Act, because 
it conflicts with the American doc- 
trine of freedom of the seas. 


Arm the American Merchant Ma- 
rine, so that it can deliver to Great 
Britain, Russia, and other nations 
fighting Hitler. 

% Take any and all other measures 
necessary to insure safe American 
delivery of war materials. 


All of these proposals come into 
direct conflict with Hitler’s warning 
that he will sink anything on its way 
to England. 


All of them were foreshadowed in 
the President’s Labor Day speech, 
which declared that “unless we step 
up the total of our production and 
more greatly safeguard it on its jour- 
neys to the battlefields, these enemies 
will take heart in pushing their at- 
tack in fields new and old.” 


America’s millions sorrowed with 
the President in the loss of his 
mother, whose death brought brief 
postponement of a scheduled radio 
address of historic importance. 


Meanwhile, appeasement sources 
echoed the Nazi’s slander that the at- 
tack on the Greer was American-pro- 
voked, that the Greer was an “inci- 
dent” administration-made to “get us 
into shooting war.” 


Thus the Chicago Tribune editori- 
alized: “Those who are trying to get 
America into the war rejoiced, more 
or less openly, that an incident had 
occurred which could be seized upon 
to project us into the fighting,” while 
the Tribune’s news columns report- 
ed: “Greer Incident Just What Amer- 
ica Wanted, Say Nazis.” 


Nazi Menace Grows 


From official Washington, and 
from the majority of plain people 
who through the week spoke in reso- 
lutions and statements, came a differ- 
ent estimate of the meaning of the 
Greer. The Greer, they said in effect, 
was an “incident” in the ever more 
menacing Nazi campaign against 
American sovereignty and American 
freedom. Such “incidents” could only 
multiply so long as Hitler remained 
unbeaten. 

How more “incidents” were to be 
prevented, how the United States was 
to fulfill its pledges to Britain, China 
and the Soviet Union, how it was to 
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assume its full responsibilities to the 
world anti-Hitler front—these ques- 
tions would only be left to the wis- 
dom of the Commander-in-Chief and 
of his military advisers. 


PARTY LINES 


Taft Urges GOP Split; 
Benson at ALP Rally 


Senator Taft of Ohio, perennial 
aspirant for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination, made a radio 
plea for “national unity” last week— 
but to many it sounded like a plea 
for disunity, at least disunity for the 
Republican party. 

Senator Taft invited the majority 
of the Republican party to desert Re- 
publican party leader Wendell Will- 
kie and to unite with the party’s dis- 
sident minority which is clustered 
around the America First Committee 
and its appeasement policy. 

The Taft speech pointed up im- 
portant trends and struggles current- 
ly taking place in American political 


life. 


LINCOLN STEFFENS ON ‘ALMAT-KOTMK’ 


- Lincoln Steffens, America’s greatest journalist, eight years ago foresaw 
the road Maj. Allen Griffin was traveling. There has been much specula- 
tion about Griffin, author of the now-notorious “Almat-Kotmk” Second Army 
manual which “might have been written by Goebbels.” (See U.S. WEEK, 


No. 25.) 


In May, 1933, Steffens wrote to his wife, Ella Winter: 

“| had a nice quiet talk with Allen Griffin today on a drive to his place 
and back, about an hour. | urged him to know, to be conscious that he was 
a Fascist; that Roosevelt was no Hitler, but that we’d get one from such 
thinking as his, Griffin’s. It hurt, but he didn’t resist much. It was a shock, 
but he was most disturbed, | gathered, at being caught unaware at the drift 


of his innocence.” 
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Off in blitz fashion. . . 
capable of carrying 67 men, their weapons, ammunition, 3 days rations 


It emphasized, though unwitting- 
ly, the fact that the appeasers, drawn 
from the ranks of all political par- 
ties, have as yet no party of their 
own. 


Common Goal: Beat Hitler 


The vital issue of national survival 
has cut across traditional party lines, 
uniting the majority from all parties 
behind the President and placing the 
defeat of Hitlerism above all partisan 
considerations. 


This “fusion” movement in sup- 


port of Roosevelt was strengthened 


TRIAL BY JURY 


U.S. soldiers take test ride in truck-trailer, 


last week when New York’s American 
Labor Party called a “Stop Hitler 
Rally” at which Minnesota’s former 
Governor Elmer A. Benson, chair- 
man of the Farmer-Labor Associa- 
tion, was to be one of the principal 
speakers. Thus two of the regional 
“third party” movements in the 
country were drawn into closer co- 
operation with the anti-Hitler forces 
led by Roosevelt. Another group 
identined with independent political 
action, the northwest’s Washington 
Commonwealth Federation, also has 
declared its agreement with the Presi- 
dent on international questions. 


* From Bias 


A comic opera by Gilbert and Sullivan seems a little 


Like the Republicans, the Social- 
ists are split on this issue, with Nor- 
man Thomas leading the dwindling 
number of Socialist appeasers. 

Since the Nazi invasion of Russia, 
the Communists have supported the 
administration program of aid to 
Britain, China, and the Soviet Union. 

Two former Republican candidates 
for the presidency, Alf Landon and 
Wendell Willkie, last week brought 
the question of the role of their par- 
ty before the public. 

Landon, in a radio broadcast, at- 
tributed to Willkie a determination 
“to support (in the 1942 elections) 
anti-isolationist candidates regardless 
of their party afliliations or economic 
views. If they are right on the for- 
eign issue (the reputed Willkie quo- 
tation continued) then I will be for 
them and will take the stump for 
them.” 

Mr. Willkie, however, denied the 
quotation. In reply to a question by 
the N.Y. Times correspondent, Ar- 
thur Krock, Willkie is said to have 
replied that “the foreign policy issue 
should definitely be fought out in 
both parties, but it should be fought 
within the parties. Independents, if 
so minded, can make the fight all 
along the line and across it. But 
party leaders must first labor with 
their own.” 


JOB DISCRIMINATION 


FD Checks on Practices 
Within Government 


The fight against Hitlerism at 
home received new impetus last week, 
as the President ordered government 
agencies to set private industry an 


Free of Every Kind... 


“Are you members of such groups as the American 


less funny than usual when it is played in real life. 

The scene is a Federal Court in Brooklyn. 

The time: last week. Somewhere in American waters 
an American destroyer is being attacked by a Naz 
submarine. 

Enter white-haired Judge Mortimer W. Byers. He is 
followed by 16 prisoners, accused of being members of 
a Nazi spy ring, and by the candidates for the jury that 
will try them. 

Judge Byers’ opening lines are right out of Gilbert 
and Sullivan: “From bias free of every kind this tria! 
must be tried.” 

From there on the judge ad libs. “If a defendant has 
prejudice against Jews as a class, would that interfere 
with your judgment?” he asks candidates. 
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League for Peace and Democracy, American Youth 
Group, Abraham Lincoln Brigade, Friends of Loyalist 
Spain, Fight For Freedom, or Union Now? Or any other 
organizations with similar aims?” 


From bias free of any kind. . . . The prosecution deli- 
cately refrains from asking talesmen if they have pro- 
German sympathies, belong to America First or the 
Christian Mobilizers—or are prejudiced against the 
U.S.A. or Great Britain and her allies. 

Two of the defendants worked in plants where im- 
portant bomb sights are made. One operated a short- 
wave radio so he could talk with a “nephew” in Germany. 


“Anything that might happen in the world outside 
after the start of this case should not influence you,” 
Judge Byers tells the jury. ° 


From bias free of every kind . . . 


Uk 


example by eliminating discrimina- 
tion from its hiring practices. 

In a letter to Mark Ethridge, 
chairman of the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee in OPM, Mr. 
Roosevelt called for an investigation 
of complaints that racial discrimina- 
tion continues in defense industries 
—and in the government itself. 


Writing at the same time to the 
heads of all government agencies, the 
President requested them to make a 
“thorough examination of their per- 
sonnel policies and practices to the 
end that they may be able to assure 
me that in the Federal service the 
doors of employment are open to all 
loyal and qualified workers regard- 
less of creed, race or national ori- 
gin.” 


Balk Disunity Moves 


The President’s move counteracted 
attempts by appeasement forces to 
sow disunity among minority groups 
by exploiting their resentment 
against discriminatory practices, an 
attempt which the Negro people, in 
particular, were resisting with ap- 
peals for unity based on the need to 
defeat the No. 1 racist—Hitler. 

At a meeting called by Chicago 
Negro leaders to plan a national 
“Stop Hitler” Negro convention, the 
President’s order was hailed as proof 
that the, Negroes can win extensions 
of their democratic rights even in 
this time of crisis. 


Fight Ban by GM 
Meanwhile, Earl Dickerson, Chi- 


cago alderman and member of the 
Ethridge anti-discrimination com- 
mittee, released to U.S. WEEK a 
telegram he received from the com- 
mittee’s secretary. The 
telegram responding to Dickerson’s 
request for more information on the 


executive 


Buick job discrimination situation 
(U.S. WEEK No. 26) read: 

“General Motors headquarters in 
New York City controls policies in 
subsidiary plants. Vigorous efforts 
now being made to have headquar- 
ters take necessary steps to carry out 
GM commitment that discrimination 
will be eliminated. This case 
will be certified to the Committee if 
prompt action is not forthcoming to 
correct situation.” 
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BATTLE FOR PRODUCTION 


THE LITTLE GUYS AND THE BIG JOB 


The troubles of the small business man loomed big last week, so big that 
President Roosevelt himself took a hand at trying to solve them. The executive 
order that put Floyd B. Odlum in charge of a new OPM division of contract 
distribution was official acknowledgement that what's bad for small business 
is bad for defense. 


That up to now the defense program has proved very bad for small business 
there can be no doubt. Dun & Bradstreet reports: “During most of 1939 the 
very small failures with debts under $5,000 constituted about 40% of the 
total, but by the middle of 1940 were averaging about 47%, and in April 
1941 were as high as 59.6%.” 

In the first year of defense, while little business failures were rising 6%, 
big business failures fell 69%. 

OPM, though it got little business steamed up to ask for subcontracts, 
complacently continued to hand the contracts to big business. 


Senator James Murray of Montana, asking Assistant Attorney General 
Arnold to tackle the problem through his anti-trust division, spoke of the 
“gradual strangulation of small business.” 

The same rope, it was said, is strangling the defense program. An official 
survey of 11,819 private plants catalogued in original army-nayy plans, 
showed that only about half of them are working on defense orders. 

The new super-defense board, headed by Vice President Wallace with 
D. M. Nelson as executive director, meanwhile announced that “less essen- 
tial” industries must give way to national defense plants in the nation’s 
all-out effort for arms production (see cover). 

Mr. Roosevelt’s order appointing Odlum as bottleneck-opener was an in- 
direct slap at OPM. It abolished the two-week old division which OPM estab- 
lished and demoted OPM appointees Robert Mehornay and William Levis. 

Levis (U.S. WEEK No. 26) is under indictment for monopolistic practices. 
Mehornay told a Senate committee investigating the defense program that 
he could see no “logic” in asking the big boys to farm out contracts unless 
you could assure them that more and bigger orders would keep coming. 

it remains to be seen whether Odlum, backed by the President, can pry 
some business loose from such big concerns as U.S. Steel, Bethlehem, and 
General Motors. Particularly while U.S. Steel’s Stettinius and GM’s Knudsen 
remain in OPM. 


Internitional 


Something went BANG 26 miles away! The nation’s newest warship, U.S.S. 
North Carolina, tests its giant 16-inch guns “somewhere in the Atlantic 


en 


NAZIS CHARGE U.S. AT WAR 
IN BOLD BID TO APPEASERS 


A state of undeclared war exists 
between the United States and Ger- 
many, it was charged last week in 
Berlin where it was said that Amer- 
ican insistence on freedom of the 
seas was in conflict with the Nazi 
blockade of Britain. 


Admitting that a German sub- 
marine had tried to sink the Ameri- 
can destroyer Greer, the Nazi news 
agency, DNB, in an audacious bid for 
the support of American appeasers, 
said that President Roosevelt had or- 
dered the American navy to fire upon 
all Nazi submarines on sight. Even 
while admitting that a Nazi sub- 
marine actually discharged torpedoes 
at an American warship, the official 
German news service directed a 
veiled appeal to isolationists, charg- 
ing that the President was trying to 
drag the American people into a 
needless war. 


Crisis Grows in Far East 


While this was the chief specific 
news of the week, perhaps even more 
important was a general hardening 
of antagonistic policies on the part 
of world powers, policies from which 
there seemed to be little chance of 
retreat and seemed to promise an 
extension of war. For example, 
Premier Prince Konoye of Japan, 
warning that his country “faces the 
gravest emergency in her history,” 
bid fair to cancel out the current 
negotiations between Japan and 
Washington by announcing that his 
country would not abandon its pol- 
icy of expansion. 

With Great Britain and the United 
States apparently standing firm in 
their policy of the status quo for the 
Orient, the chances of war in the Pa- 
cific seemed to increase almost as fast 
as the chances of formal war in the 
Atlantic. Here, too, two antagonistic 
policies, from which there seemed to 
be little chance of retreat, were com- 
ing into conflict—the American pol- 
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icy of freedom of the seas and aid 
to Great Britain and Russia and 
Hitler’s policy announced on Jan. 30. 
At that time Hitler said: “Who- 
ever imagines he can aid England 
must, in all circumstances, know one 
thing. Every ship, whether with or 
without escort that comes before our 
torpedo tubes, will be torpedoed.” 


Fierce Russian Offensive 


There was other great news last 
week: For the first time in the history 
of the war German soldiers were re- 
treating. Even Nazi sources admit- 
ted that on the central sector of the 
eastern front between Smolensk and 
Gomel, the Nazis were slowly retir- 
ing in the face of the fiercest Russian 
offensive of the war, one which had 
been under way some 10 or 15 days. 


The offensive relieved the Nazi 
pressure on Leningrad, Kiev and 


Faster than Hitler’s panzers! 
grain center. Banner says: “All the harvest for the front.” 


Blast ‘Freedom of Seas’; Britons Demand New 
Front; Jap Crisis Grows; Soviets Push Attacks 


Odessa where, again according to 
Nazi sources, the Russians were fight- 
ing valiantly, holding firm. 


Mass Execution in Rumania 


In general last week’s news was 
an intensification, in broad outline, 
of previous news. For example the 
fiercest guerilla fighting was contin- 
uing in Serbia which was threatened 
with civil war. Five hundred alleged 
Communists were the victims of a 
mass execution in Rumania. 

In France, De Gaullists and Com- 
munists were uniting in a war of lib- 
eration . . . a German soldier was 
shot... three of 6,000 French host- 
ages in Paris were executed and the 
next day two more Germans were 
shot in Paris streets... . 

And the most hunted man in all 
Europe, one for whom the Nazis and 
the French Fascists have been search- 


Russian collective farmers bring crop to- 
(See page 8.) 


Och 


ing for two years, broadcast a plea 
over a hidden, traveling radio sta- 
tion to the Franch people. He asked 
that they revolt against the Nazis 
now that much of the Nazi garrison 
had been withdrawn for warfare on 
the Eastern front. According to 
Vichy officials, who publicly con- 
demned him and protested his speech, 
the man was Maurice Thorez, head of 
the French Communist Party. . . . 


Mexico Denounces Axis 


The world last week continued to 
choose sides in this greatest of all 
conflicts which seemed hovering on 
the point of becoming an even great- 
er conflict. Mexico, through _ its 
President Avila Camacho, again con- 
demned the Axis, said that Mexico 
would help the United States defend 
the Western Hemisphere, and the 
next day received the news that the 
United States would loan it between 
$50,000,000 and $100,000,000. Part 
of the loan will be used to pay ex- 
propriated American oil companies 
for their property. ... 

In Argentina a congressional in- 
vestigating committee charged that 
more than 500,000 armed Nazi storm 
troopers were scattered throughout 
Latin America at strategic spots and 
there was a growing demand that 
Baron Edmund von Thermann, Nazi 
ambassador to Argentina, be ex- 
pelledcteae 

And ‘in London hope was ex- 
pressed that the United States, still 
appeasing the Fascists of Vichy who 
have surrendered France, would 
withdraw its recognition and recog- 
nize instead the government of the 
Free French headed by General De 
Gaulle. 


-GREAT BRITAIN 


‘Let's Fight Now,’ 
Soldiers Demand 


Chief news of the week in Britain 
was threefold. The British Trades 
Union Congress voted to affiliate with 
the Soviet trade unions; Prime Min- 
ister Churchill and Prime Minister 
King of Canada said that the ener- 
gies of the whole world would be 
required to beat Hitler, and British 
soldiers, according to dispatches, 
were champing at the bit for action, 
declaring they were tired of mock 
warfare and maneuvers, and Yhat the 
time to beat Hitler was now while 
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Learning to save with a vengeance. These posters are among 1,500 submitted 
by children in English poster contest. Note noose forms English pound mark 


the Russians had a large part of the 
German army mired on the eastern 
front. 


Blast ‘Extermination’ Hope 


The situation in-England is typical 
of the world situation as displayed 
in many other countries. All of la- 
bor, most of the middle class and 
much of the wealthiest class, cry for 
action now, while a small group of 
very wealthy highly placed people are 
inclined to do nothing, hoping that 
the Soviet Union and Germany will 
exterminate each other, or even bet- 
ter that other countries will join 
Germany in the attempted extermi- 
nation of Russia. 

Evidence of this was presented to 
the British Trades Union Council, 
meeting in Edinburgh, by Jack Tan- 
ner, president of the machinists’ un- 
ion. He charged Aircraft Production 
Minister J. T. C. Moore-Brabazon, 
with having expressed “hope that the 
Russian and German armies will ex- 
terminate each other and while this 
is taking place the British Common- 
wealth will so develop its air force 
and other armed forces that if Ger- 
many and Russia do destroy each 
other we shall have the dominating 
power in Europe.” 

Tanner went on to say: “We will 
defeat any plot which might be in 
the process of formation that would 


withhold full and adequate aid to 


our allies, and if necessary smash 
any person responsible for such a 
policy. 

“Certain elements want to switch 
the war against Russia. I hope the 
government will remove from its 
ranks those who are reactionary and 
irresponsible enough to make the 
statements they have made and who 
have expressed the desire for the de- 
feat of the Soviet Union. 

“I think everyone will agree that 
such an attitude is a terrible danger 
and it is a crime against the people 
of this country and the people of 
Russia. If Russia suceeds, we suc- 
ceed. If Russia fails, we fail.” 


FRENCH FRONT 


The People’s Fight 
Against Nazis Grows 


There are no parties now in 
France. In one sense there are no 
De Gaullists, no Communists, no 
royalists. Except for a few traitors 
at the top, there are only French- 
men. Few in America realize the 
extent, the continuity, or the per- 
sistence of the growing French re- 
volt. 

The French hope that if they can 
resist long enough, create sufficient 
disorder, and harry the Nazi troops 
sufficiently that Great Britain will 
realize that it is possible to open a 
new front on the continent—and that 
that front will be in France. 
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If the French cannot be terrorized 
by the Nazis into passivity by execu- 
tions and by imprisonment it is be- 
cause they know they will die. just 
as surely by passivity as by resist- 
ance. The first death will result from 
starvation, the second from a bullet. 


For France is being plundered in 
an unprecedented way. Every day 
400,000,000 francs must be paid to 
the Nazis in Paris. And part of this 
amount is used by the Germans to 
buy the output of French industry. 
In other words the French buy the 
products of their own industry for 
those who hold them in bondage. 


‘For France’s Independence’ 


On Sept. 1 thousands of French- 
men risked their lives by listening to 
a voice that came over the radio. 
Many of those who listened had been 
opponents of the man who was talk- 
ing. Many condemned his political 
program, thousands of others did not 
believe in his socialism. But they 
listened because he was talking of a 
free France. They might disagree 
with the man who was speaking from 
some unknown place, whose voice 
came out of the night into a thou- 
sand homes, about everything else 
but not when he said: 

“Ours is the task of uniting the 
entire people in a widespread na- 
tional front of struggle for France’s 
independence. Men and women in 
France, coming from all walks of 
life, are using every means to hinder 
and hamper the German invaders. 

“Women demonstrate, demanding 
bread and milk for their children and 
the return of their husbands and 
brothers now languishing in German 
prison camps. Peasants refuse to 
surrender their grain, cattle, and fod- 
der to the fascist bandits. Miners and 
metal workers don’t want to work for 
the Hitler war machine and their 
slogan is: Not a single kilogram of 
coal, not a ton of iron for Hitler! 

“The Parisian 


Not a single engine, truck, tank, or 


workers declare: 


airplane, for the war against the So- 
viet people! Our railwaymen have 
raised the slogan, in unison with 
them: Not a single German troop 
train, not a single ammunition train 
shall reach the Eastern Front! 

“France's working people—indus- 
trial workers, peasants, railwaymen, 
intellectuals—are rising to a man 
against the invaders.” 
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Fishermen Raid Garrison 


The speaker gave a report on 
French resistance. Strikes have flared 
in Paris, he said; a gasoline depot 
was burned in Toulouse; the fisher- 
men of Berck, finding that much of 
the garrison there had left for the 
Eastern Front, descended upon the 
town and killed 25 Nazi soldiers; a 
German troop train went over an 
embankment at Epigney sur Seine; 
a munitions dump exploded in Ver- 
sailles; production in airplane plants 


has fallen by 50%; miners demon- 
strated in Pas de Calais, and De 
Gaullists and Communists are meet- 
ing together in many towns and vil- 
lages. 

The next day Vichy officials took 
official notice of the speech, ful- 
somely condemning it and declaring 
that it had been given by Maurice 
Thorez, general secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of France. If Thorez 
is caught he will pay for his speech 
with his life. 


THE HARVEST HITLER DIDN'T GET 


(Picture on page 6) 


If and when Kiey and Odessa fall, a bitterly disappointed Hitler, according 
to last week’s cables, intends to organize an “autonomous” Ukrainian state 
from that part of the Ukraine west of the Dnieper River now in German hands. 


In preparation for this scheduled event thousands of German technicians 
and farm experts have been mobilized and are ready to move in. Hitler, 
cables said, was disappointed in that he expected to get a large portion of 
this year’s Russian crop, particularly in the Ukraine. The German people 
face a bitter winter and urgently need replenished food stocks. 


This factor was one of many Hitlerian reasons for the attack on the Soviet 
Union. If Hitler could have captured much of the Russian crop his food 
difficulties would have been over for some time because this year’s harvest 
is larger than the high yields of 1937. 


Moderate Russian estimates declare that state and collective farms have 
grown more than 131,000,000 tons of grain this year and virtually all of it 
has been harvested by the Russians. 


Women and students working from dawn to nightfall, replacing the men 
who have gone to the front, have labored at a frantic but successful pace. 
The harvest in German-occupied Ukraine was gathered in before the Ger- 
mans arrived and the same is true of the Smolensk sector on the central front. 


In the Stalingrad region alone, more than 10,000 women learned to operate 
the combines and tractors used in the harvesting operations. People flocked 
from the city to aid in the harvest and as a result all grain had been gathered 
in southern and western Ukraine by August 1. Crimea completed its harvest 
two weeks earlier than last year and now grain harvesting has moyed steadily 
northward. Harvesting winter wheat began in the country surrounding Mos- 
cow as early as August 4 and rye harvesting began in eastern Russia on 
August 3. 


Russian agricultural experts report that the corn crop will be exceptionally 


good this year and that a high yield of sugar beets may be expected. Pota- 
toes are also maturing rapidly. 


All of this represents the food that Hitler didn’t get, the food the German 
people sorely need for the coming winter when tension and discontent will 
increase as bombings of the German civilian population continue. Already 
Germany is short of coal and most houses and office buildings are badly 
heated during the severe German winter. The Germans, short of clothing 
wear outdoor clothing indoors and each winter the tide of laments and 
complaints increases. 


And there is no absolute guarantee that Hitler's army of farmers and 
technicians, awaiting to enter the Ukraine, will do so in the near future. 
For according to Nazi reports the Russian army is trying to cross the Dnieper 
and again establish bases on the west bank. A successful counter-attack 
would not only wipe out Hitler's military gains but his projected economic 


gains. 
USYiok 


SMASH HITLER! SAY 45,000 FARMERS 


Missouri Association Backs FDR; Nation 


Switches to Policy of ‘Rewarding Abundance’ 


A great two-fold change is devel- 
oping in American agriculture. 

In the first place President Roose- 
velt and the Department of Agricul- 
ture have officially abandoned the 
policy of scarcity, the policy of pay- 
ing farmers to reduce production 
while 45,000,000 Americans are un- 
derfed, in favor of a policy of “re- 
warding abundance.” 

The American farmer, aided by 
price guarantees and more easily 
available credit, will be encouraged 
to increase acreage because, accord- 
ing to President Roosevelt, “food is 
a.weapon against Hitlerism just as 
much as munitions.” 


HITLER—MONOPOLY 


The second aspect of the change 
is the growing tendency among 
Middle Western farmers to feel that 
the grip of American monopoly can- 
not be broken until the super-monop- 
oly that ‘is Hitlerism is broken. There 
is growing realization that Hitlerism 
derived from German monopoly, 
that Hitler was put into power by 
German financiers intent on guaran- 
teeing their profits, and that reaction 
and monopoly everywhere would be 
immensely strengthened by a Hitler 
victory. To the extent that the 
American farmer increasingly real- 
izes that Nazism is monopoly inten- 
sified and taken to its ultimate con- 
clusion, the American farmer is in- 
creasingly militant against Nazism. 


MISSOURI FARMERS 


Typical of the increased realiza- 
tion of the menace of Hitlerism to 
the American farmer was the recent 
action of the powerful Missouri 
Farmers Association with its 45,000 
members. In its 25th annual con- 
vention attended by 1,600 delegates 
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at Sedalia, Mo., the Association went 
unanimously on record as opposed to 
Hitlerism, as conscious of its men- 
ace to the American farmer, as fa- 
voring the President’s foreign policy, 
and favoring aid to Great Britain and 
Russia. 


ABUNDANCE 


While the Administration has gone 
on record favoring abundance the 
practical details of the policy are yet 
to be worked out. While the Ameri- 
can farmer favors such abundance, 
he wants practical guarantees that 
he will not be left holding the bag if 
the war suddenly ends. Increased 
production means increased invest- 
ment, and the farmer desires guar- 
antees of more liberal credit and 
further desires an expansion of the 
American market to a point that he 
is not forced to gamble on the war 
and feeding Europe. 

Many organizations are calling for 
some increase or variant of the Sur- 
plus Commodities Corporation, some 
device whereby the 45,000,000 Ameri- 
cans who need more to eat can get it 
through government buying. 


FOOD IS A WEAPON 


The President announced the 
change from scarcity to abundance 
as the underlying policy of American 


agriculture in a letter to Secretary 
Wickard. He said: 

“In this time of crisis, food is a 
weapon against Hitlerism just as 
much as munitions and food will 
continue to be a weapon in all efforts 
toward insuring a- more orderly, 


prosperous and peaceful world. 


“. . . When democracy is in dan- 


ger, our farmers always have rallied 
to its defense and they always will. 
All they ask in return for their in- 
creased production is fair prices and 
assurances of protection after the 
emergency has passed. I think farm- 
ers should have these assurances. . . 


“NEED RESERVES’ 


“As you pointed out we need not 
only abundant production for our- 
selves and for other nations resisting 
aggression, but we need reserves to 
meet emergencies that can as yet be 
only dimly foreseen. The monstrous 
forces that Nazism has loosed upon 
the world are ravaging many lands. 
The first task is to beat down those 
forces and then to repair the damage 
they have done to the best of our 
ability. In this process of rebuilding, 
food will be essential. 

“Farmers will receive fair prices 
for their products and will be pro- 
tected after the crisis is past. The 
time has come to reward abun- 


dance. . .” 


UNIONS SPURN AXIS APPEASEMENT 


ACA Marine Group, NMU Urge 2-Front Action; 
25 Mine Locals Back Aid; UE for ‘All-Out’ 


As the AFL last week expressed 
its solidarity with British labor, a 
poll of labor editors showed that 52 
out of 55 disagreed with John L. 
Lewis’ position on foreign policy. 
The poll, taken by Fight For Free- 
dom Committee, merely asked the 
editors to state their agreement or 
disagreement with the isolationist 
statement recently signed by Lewis 
and 14 leading Republicans. 


Meanwhile, in New Jersey, CIO 
unions representing 250,000 mem- 
bers in that state, cooperated with 
the British-American Ambulance 
Corps to set up a “CIO Village” in 
England for bombed-out British 
workers’ children. Union members 
are being asked to give an hour’s 
pay toward a fund which will be 
used to lease, furnish and maintain 
homes and to provide food, clothing 
and education for the English chil- 
dren. 


Urge ‘Two-Front’ War 


In New York, the marine section 
of the American Communications As- 
sociation (CIO) and a meeting of 
the National Maritime Union (CIO) 
called upon President Rooseveit and 
Prime Minister Churchill to “create 
an actual two-front war against Hit- 


” 


ler. 


Citing the President’s Labor Day 
statement that “when in any war your 
enemy seems to be making slower 
progress . . . that is the very mo- 
ment to strike with redoubled force,” 
the two unions declared their sup- 
port for “all steps taken to open up 
the Western Front.” 

While not expressly stated, re- 
jection of John L. Lewis’ appease- 
ment policy was further indicated 
last week by the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers, one of 
the five largest CIO international un- 
ions, and by a group of Lewis’ “own” 


miners. 
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Joint Board No. 1, District 50, 
United Mine Workers, voted unani- 
mously to support President Roose- 
velt and all possible aid to Great 
Britain, China, and the Soviet Union. 
The Joint Board, representing 25 lo- 
cals in northern New Jersey, de- 
clared that a victory for Hitler in 
Europe would jeopardize the safety 
of the United States. 


UE BACKS ‘ALL AID’ 


Carey Loses Election; 
Harmony Prevails 


The United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America (CIO) 
wound up its convention in Camden, 
N. J., after adopting by a 395 to 5 
vote a resolution approving the 
Roosevelt policy of aid to England, 
Russia, China and “other nations di- 
rectly battling against Hitler.” 


The resolution was introduced by 
Albert J. Fitzgerald of Lynn, Mass., 


TIME OUT FOR 
A RESOLUTION 


James B. Carey (right) 
goes into huddle over 
resolution with other 
leaders during UER- 
MWA convention in 
Camden, N.J. With Ca- 
rey (from left) are S. 
Ford Eastman of Minne- 
apolis, William Lassléy 
of Los Angeles and Joe 
Vejlupek of Cleveland. 


Carey, president of the 
international since its 
founding, was defeated 
for reelection by Albert 
J. Fitzgerald of Lynn, 
Mass. 


who defeated James B. Carey for the 
presidency in a surprise vote. Carey. 
the UERMWA’s youthful president 
for five years, is secretary of the CIO. 

Daily newspaper correspondents 
offered various explanations for Ca- 
rey’s unexpected defeat. Most of 
them attributed it to his advocacy 
of a resolution condemning Com- 
munists, Fascists and Nazis. The con- 
vention rejected this wording and 
adopted a resolution which denied 
membership to “any person who acts 
or works against the interests of the 
U.S.A. or of this union.” 

The Federated Press, however, re- 
ported that “the reasons for Carey’s 
removal were totally different. A 
principal factor was that in the last 
six months members of the general 
executive board reached the conclu- 
sion that Carey did not consider him- 
self bound by the board’s determina- 


tion of policies.” 


There was no breach in the union, 
or repudiation of Carey as a result 
of the election. On the contrary, the 
convention instructed its delegates to 
the CIO convention in November to 
support Carey for reelection as CIO 
secretary. This move was initiated 
by James J. Matles, unanimously re- 
elected organization director. Carey 
joined in the harmony move by sec- 
onding the ‘nomination of Julius Em- 
spak, who was unanimously reelect- 
ed as secretary-treasurer. 

The new president, Fitzgerald, rose 
from the ranks in a General Electric 
local which he has headed for the 
past three years. UE members rate 
him as an honest, courageous and 
liberal unionist. 


Push Murray Council Plan 


A series of convention resolutions 
outlined a program for protecting 
the jobs and civil rights of draftees, 
supported the Geyer-Pepper anti-poll 
tax bills, and strongly urged adop- 
tion of the Murray Council plan for 
defense. 

Vice President William Sentner 
told how the Evansville, Ind., City 
Administration has gone on record 
in support of the Murray Plan. The 
Mayor of Evansville has issued a 
call to 500 Mayors of other small 
towns to meet in a conference at Chi- 
cago. The group will discuss how 
to promote wider distribution of de- 
fense orders (see page 5). 


65 FACE TRIAL 


Richmond, Ind., Rally 
Assails ‘Hitler Violence’ 

A new note in labor’s old struggle 
to defend its rights was sounded last 
week, when more than 300 delegates 
from CIO unions in all parts of the 
state met in Richmond, Ind., where 
on March 27 an International Har- 
vester picket’ line was brutally at- 
tacked by police and a union hall 
was smashed and looted. 

On Sept. 10, 65 members of the 
Farm Equipment Organizing Com- 
mittee and their friends who were 
on or near that picket line go on 
trial. Charges range from disorderly 
conduct to “conspiracy to commit 
murder.” 

The new note, sounded from that 
small town in a state which cast 1] 
House votes against the draft exten- 
sion bill, was a ringing call for unity 
in the common task of defeating Hit- 
ler. The defense, speakers indicated, 
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AMERICAN DOLLARS FOR NAZIS 


Through the interconnection of American companies with German 
concerns, millions of American dollars are reaching Nazi Germany. 

American I. G., which since the present war Americanized its name 
to General Aniline, was founded in 1929 by I. G. Farbenindustrie, 
largest Nazi chemical trust, together with the Rockefeller controlled 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J. For 10 years Walter C. Teagle, chairman 
of the Board of Standard Oil, director of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
$l-a-year man in Washington on defense activities, and friend of 
Kurt Rieth, Nazi Minister, was on the board of directors of American 
I. G. He was succeeded by Edgar M. Clark, also of Standard Oil. 

I. G. Farbin owns about.400,000 shares of Standard Oil, from which 
it collected over $1,000,000 in 1939 alone. This Nazi company also 
holds shares in various Standard Oil subsidiaries, The Mission Corp., 
Standard Oil of California and Indiana. It also owns stock in DuPont 
Co., Dow Chemical, Mensanto Chemical, Vick Chemical, United Drugs 
and Eastman Kodak, and is closely associated with Sterling Products 
Co., one of the largest producers of famous brands like Bayer’s Aspirin, 
Phiilips Milk of Magnesia, etc. Farbin is also tied up with the Alumi- 
num Co. of America. (See U.S. WEEK, No. 8.) From all these the 
Nazis draw huge profits. 

In 1936, to avoid publicity, 1. G. Farbin entered a profit sharing 
agreement with Sterling Products which gave Winthrop Chemical 
(controlled by Sterling) exclusive rights to use and sell German patents, 
processes, trademarks, etc. Furthermore, Farbin was permitted to mar- 
ket its products in Central and South America through the Bayer Co., 
a Sterling subsidiary. Sterling Prod. received 25% of net profits by 
this agreement, Farbin the rest. 

On Sept. 6, Attorney General Biddle announced that the American 
chemical trust tie with the Nazi |. G. Farbin had been cut. An exam- 
ination of the facts, however, shows that the cord with the Nazi trust 
was not cut but made somewhat thinner. Profit sharing with German 
interests still continues. 

In May, 1940, I. G. Chemie, a Swiss subsidiary of the Nazi trust, 
got all the stock of the American General Aniline. Edsel B. Ford is 


a director of General Aniline. 


will argue that the state’s anti-Hitler 
forces are supporting the accused 
men, while pro-Hitler and appease- 
ment groups alone are pressing the 
prosecution. 

This was the theme of the con- 
ference, elaborated on by CIO State 
Chairman James McEwan, CIO State 
Secretary-Treasurer Walter Frisbie, 
and Indiana CIO Director Powers 
Hapgood. All speakers described the 
events of March 27 as “Hitler vio- 
lence” and the trial of its victims as 
“Hitler justice.” 

They argued that the “uncondi- 
tional acquittal” of the 65 is essential 
to cementing the unity of labor with 
the majority of the people in support 
of the Roosevelt policies, and that 
their further persecution could only 
foment disunity and so serve Hit- 
ler’s cause. 

One of the largest meetings of its 
kind ever held in the state of Indi- 
ana. the Richmond conference had 
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the official backing of the entire CIO. 
which has made the Richmond case 
a major issue. 


THE TAX BURDEN 


Senate Passes Bill 
Blasted by Labor 


The Senate last week passed the 
nation’s largest tax bill, over organ- 
ized labor’s protests that the measure 
demands undue sacrifices of wage- 
earners while dishing out further 
tax concessions to big business. 

A poll of labor editors showed 
549% calling for “increased taxes on 
corporate profits and personal in- 
comes above $10,000.” CIO Presi- 
den Philip Murray said the bill 
“would result in relief for the rich 
at the expense of the poor” and 
called on Congress to work for a bill 
“which will establish the principle 
of taxation according to ability to 
pay.” 

1] 


EPRESENTATIVE ADOLPH SABATH is a man of 


many distinctions. He reverses Scripture by being a 

prophet with honor in his own country. He has served 
continuously in Congress for a longer time than anyone 
in American history. He is the dean of the House of 
Representatives and the chairman of the powerful Rules 
Committee. 


Perhaps his crowning distinction is that he is frequently 
attacked by Father Coughlin’s Social Justice and by Col. 
McCormick’s Chicago Tribune. The Tribune can’t abide his 
final distinction—that of representing a Chicago congres- 
sional district which the Tribune feels should be isolationist 
and anti-Roosevelt. However, both Representative Sabath 
and his district, despite their journalistic antagonist, are 
anti-Hitler and pro-Roosevelt. 


STUBBORN INTEGRITY 


Representative Sabath is 75 years old. He was born in 
Czechoslovakia and came to this country when he was 15. 
He is a chunky, white haired man with a square, pink face 
and black eyebrows. He has a little daub of a mustache 
and he wears steel rimmed spectacles. He has a voice as 
solid as his own figure. It has a resonant quality and when 
he raises it in the halls of Congress it sounds like ripping 
canvas. He speaks slowly, with a certain, hesitant heavy 
conviction, and sometimes he saws the air with one hand for 
emphasis. He chews tobacco, perhaps a trait acquired from 
long association with Southern Congressmen. 


There is nothing spectacular about Sabath. His entire 
character, his motions, his speech, and his habits, have about 
them a certain stubborn integrity, a quality so marked that 
it sometimes seems almost palpable, as if you could see or 
touch it. Sabath has gotten everything the hard way—by 
earning it. Even in Congress his present honors came by 
years of service, by seniority, and after many years of un- 
spectacular, plugging, steady hard work. 
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PROPHEI 


Rep. Adolph Sabath—His Warn 


BY RICHA 


One of his political heroes is Governor John Peter 
geld, the brave man who pardoned the Haymarket ma 
or those who had not been executed—and as a result 
fered an unprecedented persecution which lasted as . 
as the Governor lived. He resembles Altgeld (who 
also an immigrant) in that the fiercest attack will not ¢ 
him to deviate a whit from his chosen path. It was Alt 
who started him on his political career, appointing 
justice of the peace. Sabath arrived in Chicago in the 
bulent eighties when Chicago labor was fighting Me 
mick’s International Harvester as it has had to do s 

His title of prophet with honor was won by concret 
complishment. In March 1938, before Munich and be 
any but a very few realized the full extent of Hitler’s des 
on the world, Sabath in a Congressional speech 
accurate forewarning of Hitler’s time table. With star 
prescience he said that Hitler would follow his conque: 
Austria with the conquest of Czechoslovakia, that 
tragedy would be followed by an assault on Poland. 


FOREWARNED WORLD 


More than a year before the actual events bega 
march, he warned of the fall of France, the battle ag. 
Britain, and said that if Britain fell the United S 
and the Soviet Union would have a community of int 
against the aggressor. He asked that commercial rela’ 
be encouraged between the United States and the S 
Union and announced that his life-long opposition 
large American military establishment would be withd: 
because of his fear that Hitler planned to conquer 
world. 


He spoke before the event and the event happened. 
again Congressman Sabath is raising his voice in war 
Again he speaks before the event and perhaps it woul 
profitable to listen. 


“Unless this country can attain a complete nati 
unity,” he says, “it is threatened by an American for 
fascism. The America Firsters, the Lindberghs, the ] 
the Wheelers and the McCormicks may not know it 
they are playing the Nazi game. Perhaps many in Fr 
who counseled peace with the Nazis, did not know 
were contributing to France’s fall. Perhaps the French 
who said the Nazis were irresistible and could not be 
quered, did not realize they were contributing to a Fi 
defeat. Perhaps the many Frenchmen who said it wa 
possible for the Germans to break through the Maginot 
that France was safe, did not know that they, too, were 
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the Nazi game. Perhaps the Frenchmen who tried to 
k labor unions, persecute Jews and other minorities, 
sad the people with talk of peace when there could be 
ace, perhaps these too did not realize that they were 
ributing to the defeat of their country. But whether they 
zed it or not, whether they acted consciously or uncon- 
sly, history has shown that they played as strong a 
as the Nazis in defeating France. I hope that history 
not repeat itself in America.” 


hen Representative Sabath entered Congress 35 years 
an automobile was a rarity that brought a crowd. An 
lane in the sky was still in the realm of a miracle. 
yur and Orville Wright but two years before had flown 
he first time in the history of man. Theodore Roosevelt 
been re-elected over the Democratic nominee, Alton B. 
er. One of the first measures the young congressman 
ced for was the passage of the Pure Food and Drug Act 
906. He has served under Theodore Roosevelt, William 
ard Taft, Wilson, Harding, Coolidge, Hoover and 
iklin D. Roosevelt. 


s a member of the House Foreign Affairs Committee he 
close to President Wilson all during the first World 
and played an important part in rallying the Czechs, 
s, Croatians, Serbs, Rumanians, and other minority na- 
al groups in America to the Allied cause. His district 
ains almost every nationality on the face of the earth 
is an example in miniature of national unity. At present 
e are not many congressmen more close to President 
sevelt than Sabath who sees the President frequently as 
rman of the Rules Committee. 


RNS OF QUISLINGS 


nly recently, in explaining his vote for the draft exten- 
bill, Congressman Sabath warned of American Quis- 
;, of the Nazi technique of creating disunity within a 
yn, and again called for all aid short of war to Great 
iin and the Soviet Union. At that time he charged that 
crupulous Nazi-fascist propagandists” in this country 
trying to obscure the issue involved—which he said was 
ing less than American safety—by attacks on the Soviet 
yn. At that time he said in part: 

[he war is coming closer and closer to us. And we are 
anger not alone from military attack but also in peril 
1e economic front which endangers our freedom and our 
rican standard of living. 

n 1920 I strongly advocated our entrance into the 
sue of Nations in the hope that our participation therein 
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would be a vast torce for good in the ending of all wars. 
In brief, my whole life until 1938 had been motivated by a 
deadly antipathy to everything which has smacked of mili- 
farism, 

“In March, 1938, however, I stated on the floor of the 
House: “Hitler is ready to take Czechoslovakia, the Polish 
Corridor, Poland, Rumania, and other small adjacent coun- 
tries. Due to the division in France he may be able to defeat 
and crush that country, to take the Ukraine, and by then 
may be strong enough to defeat and dismember Great 
Britain, to move on South America, and to take Canada, 
with the result that we may have Hitler right at our door.’ 


“At that time I was attacked by Nazi-Fascist appeasers, 
but unfortunately much of what I said came to pass. Two 
years ago I pointed out that millions of dollars were being 
expended by Hitler propagandists in our country in an 
effort to bring about discord and disunity—the same pattern 
of action Hitler had practiced in 14 other countries whose 
freedom and liberty Hitler crushed. 


“To create prejudice the unscrupulous Nazi-Fascist propa- 
gandists and appeasers are now assailing Russia in an 
effort to make us forget the Nazi atrocities against religious 
leaders who have been imprisoned or thrown into Nazi 
concentration camps. 


‘In short the Nazi-fascist propagandists are devoting them- 
selves to attacks upon Ruscia for causes that the Nazis them- 
selves are truly guilty of. 


“But they cannot blind many of the American people to 
the fact that Hitler has been guilty of religious persecution 
and atrocities where, on the other hand, Russia, months ago, 
granted and guaranteed freedom of religious worship.” 


DENOUNCES DISUNITY 


In another recent speech, called America Must Unite, Mr. 
Sabath said: 

“The America First Committee, Mr. Lindbergh and others 
of the Nazi-decorated coterie, together with others who are 
trying to bring about disunity and division in our nation, 
are following in the footsteps of the Quislings who have 
admittedly furthered Nazi-Fascist activities in Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Denmark, Norway, Holland, Bel- 
gium and France, thereby causing them to become easy prey 
to the forces of Hitler. 


“Mr. Speaker, I have just been handed the latest issue of 
the Washington Evening Star which carries the headline: 
‘Petain Pledges Full Nazi Cooperation.’ This action, to- 
gether with the activities of Japan, must be conceded as 
bringing the danger of war very close to us. 

“The question before us is not a question of Roosevelt, 
the Democratic Party, Secretary of War Stimson, Secretary 
of the Navy Knox, Mr. Willkie or Russia. This is a ques- 
tion of America—its political and economic freedom and 
its democratic form of government.” 


HITLER. MUST LOSE 


Congressman Sabath was right in 1938 as all the world 
found. 

He is doubly right in 1941 as he calls for national unity 
behind President Roosevelt’s policy of aid to Great Britain, 
China and the Soviet Union. He is doubly right when he 
says that the security of the United States depends upon the 
defeat of Hitler. 
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the roads are the veins and arteries of our national life, 
carrying the life-blood of commerce from farm to city, 
from factory to warehouse—and now carrying the raw mate- 
rials and the finished products with which this arsenal of 
democracy is supplying those who fight Hitler abroad. 
Railroaders are solidly behind the President’s foreign 
policy. Their unions are on record for “All-out” aid. 


A ines knows better than the railroad workers that 


Presumably, railroad management is also concerned for 
the national defense. Certainly management knows that the 
roads are of strategic importance in this time of national 
emergency. At least it knows by the evidence of its own 
balance sheets that rail traffic is booming. 

A tie-up of all railroad traffic, a strike of more than a 
million American workers in a strategic defense industry— 
that’s a sober thing to contemplate today, and the railroad 
workers know it as well as you do. 

Yet the railroad workers have voted overwhelmingly to 
strike, if necessary, for their demands and have set Septem- 
ber 11th as the strike date. 

But they are hoping that the President, and the special 
fact-finding board investigating the dispute, will be able to 
see that they get justice without resort to a strike. 

According to paid advertisements and inspired editorials 
in the press, rail labor is “unpatriotic” and “unjustified” in 
pressing its wage demands now. 

The railroad unions say their side of the story hasn’t been 
fairly presented. They say you can’t build national unity 
by letting the roads make all the profits from the defense 
needs, while railroaders make all the sacrifices. 


Ed Keating, enterprising editor of the railroaders’ paper, 
Labor, suggested that railroad workers try to get the true 
picture presented in their local papers. Some of them, fol- 
lowing Keating’s suggestion, wrote to U.S. WEEK. 

It was their letters that first sent me on the search for the 
facts in the railway dispute. 


*« 


Much of what I know about the railroad dispute I learned 
from an old time “boomer” switchman, employed in a large 
Chicago freight yard. An official] of his local lodge, he was a 
gold mine of information. Piled in his bookcase are back 
files of Labor and other union publications, government 
reports, and Association of American Railways’ data. 


My weatherbeaten “boomer” talked like a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Railroad labor organizations representing all classes of 
employes on all railroad lines and properties are asking for 
wage increases. 

The demand of the group of five operating unions (Fire- 
men, Trainmen, Engineers, Switchmen and conductors) is 
for a 30% wage increase covering some 350,000 employes. 


(BES) 


WORKIN’ ON 


BY MARION 


. 


The non-operating group of 14 unions (Clerks, Teleg 
raphers, Signalmen, Maintenance of Way, seven Sho} 
Crafts and the railroad sections of three marine unions} 
is asking for a 30c per hour increase with a 70c per hou 
minimum. This group represents 800,000 workers. The 1 
non-operating unions are also asking for vacations with 
pay for all employes covered by their agreements. 

Countering these demands, railroad managements hav 
presented demands for drastic revisions of working schedule: 
of both operating and non-operating groups. : 


The railroads file their financial reports with the Inter 
state Commerce Commission. My “boomer” dragged tin 
reports, smudged with finger-marks and much reading, from 
his bookcase. 

Under the impetus of the defense business, the ne 
operating income of the country’s rail system is fast reach 
ing new highs. Earnings, before interest and rentals, wer 
roughly $373 million for 1938, $588 million for 1939 
3682 million for 1940. 

For 1941 estimates, let’s take the word of conservative 
labor official, President Harrison of the Railway Clerks 
who has said: “This year the railroads will have abou 
$1,400,000,000 net operating income, after paying all labor 
and material costs and other operating expenses.” 


JUST TAKE TONY 


When I asked for figures on the “average” wages of rai 
workers, our switchman friend scratched his head. Ther 
he translated the statistics into a few real life stories. 

There is Tony. for example. Twenty-four years a sectior 
hand—gandy-dancer in railroad slang—keeping the rail 
bed and rails in shape on a section of main line track. Tony 
gets 42c an hour, eight hours a day, six days a week—anc 
twice a month he draws a paycheck of from $45 to $46. 

Tony has a wife and four kids at home, and as _ the 
“boomer” said, “I don’t know how the hell he feeds ’em.’ 


“Of course,” he went on, “you hear a lot about thes 
‘hoggers’ (engineers) who draw $300 a month or more 
But the railroads don’t tell you about the grief a man goe: 
through to get there—first bucking the extra board as ; 
fireman; then years of heaving black diamonds befor 


stting ‘set up’ to running engine; and then the additional 
mg years of service before he gets to where he can hold a 
ecent run and earn a decent living.” 

In between the gandy-dancer and the hogger are skilled 


10pmen, machinists, electricians, boiler-makers, etc. They 
arn about $40 for a 48-hour week. 


Getting back to statistics and pulling out more books, our 
‘fiend the “boomer” showed me the Railroad Retirement 
oard’s figures. Average annual wages for 1,372,266 steady 
nd part-time railroaders were $1.324 in 1939. 


AISED TO MINIMUM 


But the average-wage figures don't tell the whole story. 
n 1939, over 75% of all rail employes earned less than 
2,000; over 40% earned less than $1,000. And—in 1940. 
hen the minimum wage for the industry was set by the 
age and hour administration’s ruling at the low figure of 
Se per hour—there were 70.000 rail workers whose wages 
ad to be raised to meet the minimum. 

Average rail wages are little, if any, higher today than 
ey were in 1920. Unit efficiency—productivity per man 
-has increased 43% 

In editorials and paid advertisements, the railroads have 
een pleading for an end to the “feather-bed” rules. 

When I asked about “feather-bed” rules, our switchman 
iid “‘feather-bed nothing—they’re ‘money rules.’ They 
re of long standing in the industry and they vitally affect 
arnings. Tlrey specify hours and conditions of work and 
rovide for certain penalty pay to men who are required 
» perform jobs not ordinarily attached to their regular 
yutine duties. 

My switchman gave me facts and figures, but I took a 
ttle Gallup poll of my own. In the shops, yards, freight 
latforms and passenger stations—everywhere [| got pretty 
uch the same answer. “We want and need a pay raise 
ad it’s coming to us. We don’t want to strike and in this 
me of national emergency it oughtn’t be necessary for us 
. strike for justice.” 

The men I talked to seemed to think the fight against 
itler is as important as a wage increase—and a wage in- 
‘ease is pretty important to men who have voted to strike 

they don’t get it. 


Seater 


Scop ao LO} 
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Trainmen summed it up this way: 


ey 
YOU CAN WELL 
AFFORD TO GIVE 
GENEROUSLY, BIG Boy / 


. Step 
340KeeS ia 


Baer in ‘‘Labor'’ 


A shop-man put it this way, “How the hell are we going 
to keep this war material moving to Britain and Russia and 
China if operating morale keeps doing down? 

“In a time like this,” he added soberly, “you gotta think 
about morale—everybody’s morale. I’ve got two boys in 
military service, and proud of it. They know what this 
fight is about all right—but it'll give them a shot in the 
arm too, if we get our raise.” 

President Robertson of the Brotherhood of Railroad Fire- 
men and Enginemen expressed it like this in a speech to 
his convention: “When we serve notice of our demand for a 
30% increase in wages we want them (friends of labor) to 
prove how sincere they have been in telling men in other 
industries what a good and fine railway labor law we 
have. We want to see whether or not we have to tie up the 
country to get justice for workers whose lives are being 
crushed between the millstones of low wages and high costs.” 

President A. F. Whitney of the Brotherhood of Railroad 


“That a wage increase may 


reduce somewhat the profits of railroad bankers is undoubt- 
edly true. But what of it? In the last analysis, American 
prosperity is geared to Main Street—not Wall Street.” 

Main Street, I learned from the railroaders, is sure we 
can lick Hitler—if Wall Street. in the interests of national 
unity, will meet it halfway. 


By LEO HUBERMAN 


THE UNION SHOP 


The dispute between the CIO Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers and the Federal Ship- 
building and Drydock Co. of Kearny, N. J., hinged on 
the union’s demand for a “maintenance of union mem- 
bership” clause in the contract. 

The National Defense Mediation Board supported the 
union’s demand that all members of the union then 
working in the shipyard be required to maintain their 
good standing as a condition of continued employment. 
When the company, a U. S. Steel subsidiary, refused to 
accept the Board’s verdict, the President ordered the 
Navy to “take possession of and operate,the plant.” 
The company willingly complied with the order and 
turned over the plant to the government. 

The Board’s support of the “maintenance of union 
membership” idea has made some columnists see Revo- 
lution again—just as they did during the debate on un- 
employment insurance. Mr. Samuel B. Pettengill for 
example, showed his alarm in this bitter comment on 
the Board’s decision: “If anything is still necessary to 
convince you that a Socialist Labor party and not the 
Democratic party is in power, this is it.” 

The name is Pettengill, not Pegler. 

At the risk of being called a boor by “The Gentleman 
From Indiana,” I suggest that what he is giving his cus- 
tomers is not hot pastrami, but plain baloney. 

The “maintenance of union membership” clause is 
not a blow at the American system as Mr. P. would have 
us believe. It’s a blow at chiselers. That’s all. The 
union spends time and money getting higher wages and 
better condiitons for the workers in the yard. It asks 
that the cost be borne by all the workers who are bene- 
hited, instead of having a few decide they'll take the 
increase in pay—thank you very much—but they won’t 
pay their share of the cost in dues. 

It’s a curious fact that the same commentators who 
are so quickly horrified at a strike, are the very ones 
who keep plugging away for the kind of set-up that leads 
to trouble. They give lip-service to collective bargaining 
at the same time that they argue for conditions that 
lead to its breakdown. 
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ROAD TO HARMONY 


The‘union shop makes for peace. It does away with 
friction between union and non-union members. It gives 
union leaders an opportunity to concentrate on ways 
and means of improving production instead of spending 
their.time in organizing the die-hards. 


Many recalcitrant employers, who were forced to 
recognize a union after the Wagner act became law, will 
testify that if they had it to do all over again they would 
not fight unions. Particularly those who have signed a 
union-shop contract. They have found that what they 
pay out in higher wages they get back in smoother op- 
eration, in better discipline imposed by the union itself, 
in improved morale. Henry Ford knew what he was 
doing when he went whole hog for a closed-shop con- 
tract instead of trying to operate with a 75% union, 
25% non-union plant. 


Mr. P. implies that because the Defense Board thinks 
that men should be required to pay dues to the union 
which has won them wage increases amounting to many 
times the amount of the dues, then the Constitution has 
been violated and our “free enterprise system” has been 
undermined. What about unions of employers in which 
membership is compulsory—or else? Is Mr. P. con- 
cerned about our “free enterprise system” when an em- 
ployer who wants to sign a contract with a union is 
forced not to do so? 


AMONG THE EMPLOYERS 


A few years ago the Fruit and Vegetable Workers’ 
Union of California tried to obtain a collective bar- 
gaining agreement with the Grower-Shipper Association. 
It was unsuccessful and a strike resulted. Vigilantes, 
false arrests, police brutality, strike-breaking agency 
thugs, tear gas attacks—all the usual and some unusual 
methods were employed to break the strike. 


The Tracy Waldron Fruit Co. went along with the 
Association for a few months. In September the company 
had 230 acres of lettuce ready for cutting and.packing. 
It signed an agreement with the union. After all, this 
is a free country, founded as Mr. P. is so fond of ob- 
serving, on the free enterprise system. 


But the Tracy Waldron Fruit Co. learned that the 
members of the Association didn’t read Mr. P.’s column. 
Ice, ordered from the Salinas Valley Ice Co. with whom 
Tracy-Waldron had dealt for 12 years, was not furnished. 
No ice company within 100 miles would sell any ice to 
Mr. Tracy. The Salinas Valley Wax Paper Co. told him 
it could not sell him any paper because it was all sold 
to the Association. 


Mr. Tracy didn’t even try to order any box stock. He 
told the union he couldn‘t carry out the agreement. Then 
he wrote the Association that they had authority -to 
represent him again. 

The union—of employers, Mr. P.,— had knocked hell 
out of our “free enterprise system.” 

Did you denounce this in your column, Mr. P..... No, 


I didn’t think you did. 


WORTH READING 


I WAS A NAZI FLIER, by 
Gottfried Leske. Dial Press. 
$2.50. 

This book consists of ex- 
cerpts from the private diary of 
a Nazi pilot of a Heinkel 
bomber from May, 1940, until 
January, 1941, when he was 
taken prisoner by the English. 
At present, in a Canadian in- 
ternment camp, he still retains 
his faith in his leaders. “I, for 
one, have always found that it 
“is much easier if someone tells 
you what to do— We don’t 
know what’s good for us,” he 
writes to a friend. 

The foreword by Curt Reiss 
asserts that Leske is a typical 
German and that from these 
revelations of the ruthless psy- 
chology of the average German, 
it must be apparent to anyone 
that an anti-Hitler revolution 
from within is impossible. 

It is debatable, however, that 
Leske represents the whole 
psychology of the German 
people. He and thousands like 
him (a thought that is sufhi- 
ciently appalling) are the spe- 
cial cfeation of impoverished 
post-war Germany and Hitler 
propaganda. They have been 
trained to be perfect instru- 
ments of death; their imagina- 
tions do not speculate on the 
purposes of war. 

Home on leave, Leske is irri- 
tated at the apathy of his par- 
ents and other villagers who 
greet the news of “another vic- 
tory” wearily. In Paris, on 
leave, he is not impressed by the 
beauty of the city, but exasper- 
ated that the French will not sell 
him enough silk stockings. 

Even these brief interludes 
of peace are too long for him. 
He no longer has any purpose 
except to kill. At 28 he has be- 
come permanently unfitted for 
the normal life that German 
civilians are desperately hop- 
ing may some day he theirs 


again. Me CLT: 
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ORSON CLEARS PATH 
FOR REFUGEE COMICS 


Czech Funsters May Appear in His Revue; 


Welles Considers Filming Swing History 


HOLLYWoop—Among all the fine 
talent driven out of Europe by Hitler, 
the finest we have come across is that 
of the Czech comedians, V & W, alias 
Voskovec and Werich. 


Presenting their varied gifts to a 
select crowd of invited Hollywood 
top names, they displayed a knowl- 
edge of English which already al- 
lows them to toy with our language 
as they did with their native Czech, 
and a brand of humor more subtle, 
more satirical and more socially bit- 


ing than anything recently heard in 
the U. S. 


In the audience, among others, was 
Orson Welles. He promptly made a 
date to screen test the boys, and we 
will probably soon see them on the 
screen under the banner of Mercury 
Productions. 


HINT AT REVUE 


The rumor is that V & W may ap- 
pear in a sort of vaudeville revue 


which Welles will produce next spring 
(on the screen, of course). Another 
part of it is to be a history of swing, 
written by famed novelist and white 
boogie-woogie pianist Elliot Paul, 
with a score of jazz classics arranged 
by Duke Ellington, and the starring 
role to he played by Louis Arm- 
strong. Welles says all this is still 
only in the idea stage. But like the 


rest of Orson’s projects, it is singu- 
larly exciting. . . 

With the opening in Hollywood 
of the king of boogie-woogie, Meade 
Lux Lewis, the town is swing-mad. 
Payamount is delighted over the fact 
that its Birth of the Blues is ready 
for release, and R. K. O. is plan- 
ning another swing epic, to be called 
Syncopation, which William Dieterle 
will direct, and in which Ethel Wa- 
ters will star. 

Strangely enough, all of these 
swing projects on the screen are going 
in for the social meaning of jazz, 
its origin and its role in American 
life. They may add up to a major 
contribution toward our understand- 
ing of America. . 


«K 


CURRENT FILMS 
Ku Kan (Rey Scott): A remarkable 


documentary in color about life in 
China during the Japanese invasion. 
Thrilling, authentic and powerful. 
pee Th 


Tanks a Million (Roach-United Ar- 
tists): Very funny comedy about a 
guy who knows the army regula- 
tions better than the officers. You 
might like it. 


This Woman Is Mine (Univ.): Very 
disappointing epic about fur-trading. 
Franchot Tone is wasted, and Carol 
Bruce doesn’t pan out. Avoid it. 


RECENT BEST BETS: Citizen Kane, 
Blossoms in the Dust, Kiss the Boys 
Goodbye; Tom, Dick & Harry, Life 
Begins for Andy Hardy, The Little 


Foxes. 
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DONALD OGDEN STEWART, 


PI 


INCLUDING THE 
KITCHEN STOVE 


‘DEFENDING DEMOCRACY’ 


I was writing a letter to the New York Times the other 
morning when my youngest son burst into the room. 
“Hi-ya, dad,” he greeted me cheerfully. “Have you got 
$10?” “Look, Duck,” I remonstrated (his name is 
Donald, so naturally he is called “Duck”). “Look—I’m 


working.” He greeted that rebuff with cheerful incredu- 
lity. “What are you working for?” he asked. My reply 
was not exactly truthful, but it had some point. “I’m 
glad you asked me that,” I said. “I’m working to get 
some money to pay the plumber.” He smiled innocent- 
ly. “What plumber?” he queried. “Perhaps you don’t 
remember,” I answered, “stuffing a certain article of 
clothing down a gertain place.” 

His reply was delivered in a tone which justified his 
Disney nickname. “You told me,” he quacked, “that I 
didn’t have to wear pajamas in the summer.” I turned 
back to my work. “We went into all that,’ I said, pa- 
tiently, “and it still didn’t explain the additional presence 
in the drainpipe of the morning paper and a comic book.” 
The defense did not weaken. “It was a Hearst paper,” 
he said. I was in no mood for the niceties of logic. 
“Look, Donald,” I intoned, “I told you I was working, 
and when—.” “O. K. dad,” he agreed quickly, and I 
thought he was gone. 


THE ‘ROUND ABOUT WAY 


But he wasn’t. I felt a hot breath on my neck as I 
typed, and looked around into his face as he tried to 
read what I was writing. “Gee, dad,” he exclaimed, his 
voice full of a new respect, “do you know the editor 
of the New York Times?” “TI do not,” I announced cold- 
ly. The Duck looked at me in unbelief. “Why do you 
write to somebody you don’t know?” he demanded. 
“T am writing,” I said, “to protest against their stupid 
prejudiced editorial treatment of labor, and their failure 
to appreciate the great services on the National Labor 
Board of a courageous, intelligent man like Edwin Smith. 
There’s a real defender of democracy and if newspapers 
like the Times really believed in democracy—.” 

“You believe in democracy,” interrupted the Duck, 
“don't you. dad?” “Of course T do,” | replied. 

“Then could you let me have $10?” he asked, and then 
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followed quickly with, “We're playing ‘Defending De- 
mocracy’ upstairs and we need $10 for a dictaphone. 

“A dictaphone?” I demanded. 

“Yes,” he replied. “Bincky Jordan knows a fellow who 
knows a boy whose father works downtown in a place 
where they sell all kinds of things and—.” 

“Wait a minute,” I interrupted. “May I ask—.” 

“Aw gee, dad,” protested the Duck, almost tea- fully. 
“You never let me do anything. I knew you wou dn't. 
You talk about democracy and you won’t spend $10 to 
let me save it.” And with that he turned and ran out of 
the room. 

I waited a few minutes, and then followed. From the 
third floor, in the attic, came a sound of footsteps. I tip- 
toed up the attic stairs, quietly pushed open the door, 
and listened. From the south corner, near the window, 
came the voice of Bincky Jordan, the eleven-year-old 
playmate of the Duck. 

“Now he’s striking a match,” he said in an excited 
whisper. Then came the Duck’s voice—equally excited. 
“‘He’s setting fire to the house. That can’s full of kero- 
sene.” 

I crept over toward the voices. The Duck and Bincky 
were on their knees, peering cautiously out of the window 
which overlooked a residence which had only recently 
been occupied by a family named du Pont. 

“Now he’s going into his secret bathroom,” whispered 
the Duck. “That’s where he keeps his sending outfit.” 

I decided it was time to interrupt. “His sending outfit 
to where?” I asked. Both boys turned on me angrily. 
“Aw dog-gone it, dad,” began the Duck, but Bincky sud- 
denly hissed. “Shhh,” he cautioned, his finger to his 
lips. “He’s coming back!” I started toward the window. 
“Crouch down,” whispered Bincky, “or he'll plug you.” 
The Duck cheered up at this thought, and he beamed 
at me. “You'll die in agony,” he gloated. “His bullets 
are poisoned by a secret formula.” 

Obediently I crouched. I used to be a boy myself. 
“Who is it?” I breathed softly into Bincky’s ear. The 
reply came from the side of his mouth. “Harry Bridges,” 
he muttered. “This is where he sends all his messages 
to Stalin.” 

I peeked cautiously through the window into an up- 
stairs room where a tall man was lighting his pipe. “Are 
you sure that isn’t Mr. du Pont?” I asked. The Duck 
had the answer. “Don’t you know that ‘pont’ is French 
for ‘bridge’ ?” he asked contemptuously. “Oh,” I acknowl- 
edged, “that’s mighty clever, isn’t it?” The Duck admitted 
that it was, and added: “Now if we had a dictaphone, we 
could save democracy.” 

“He’s going out,” hissed Bincky, zrabbing the Duck’s 
arm. “Special Agent Younger, follow that Red and report 
to Attorney General Biddle at the secret place. Here— 
better take a gat, but bring him in alive for the usual 3rd 
degree if you can.” The Duck took the toy pistol, and 
saluted. “Aye aye sir, Mr. Hoover,” he whispered—and 
left on the run. 

I turned to Bincky who was pulling the shade down 
over the window. “Tell me one thing, Mr. Hoover,” I 
asked. “About this microphone—I’d like to help you save 
democracy with it, but isn’t there a federal law against 
using it?” The head of the FBI smiled—a rather superior 
smile. “We have special permission,” he replied. ‘‘In- 
deed? I queried. “From whom?” His answer took mea 
little by surprise. It was: “Walter Winchell.” 
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USA 


WHEN HITLER LOSES 


Hitler is the arch enemy of the 
German people, as he is the arch 
enemy of peoples everywhere. 

We have need to remind ourselves 
of this often, and to combat any 
tendency to confuse the Nazi party 
with the German people. 

A dangerous misrepresentation of 
the German people and what their 
role must be in a Hitler-free world 
has been encouraged by a man emi- 
nently qualified to speak about them. 

Douglas Miller was for many years 
American Commercial attache in 
Berlin, a man who had many intimate 
contacts with large numbers of Ger- 
mans, before and since Hitler. It is 
therefore shocking to read his recent 
articles (August 24 and 31) in the 
New York Times. 

“Miller attempts to prove in his 
article, “Why Germans Act as They 
Do,” that Germans are a race different 
from other Europeans, and that these 
differences explain the present reign 
of terror and aggression against 
peaceful neighbors. He maintains 
that there are certain inherited traits 
which set one race off from another: 
“A tiny German baby brought up in 
a foreign country would probably 
still have certain characteristics 
which would show his _ particular 
heritage.” Not to be caught too far 
out on a limb, Miller adds: “. . . these 
hereditary differences are small.” 


A FALSE THEORY 


In the first place, scientists have 
never been able to show that acquired 
characteristics, such as mental traits 
and superiority, are inherited. Also 
it is false to speak of a German race, 
just as it is to speak of a Jewish 
race. 

There are national characteristics 
and cultural differences between 
groups of people; in fact, there are 
many more divergencies between geo- 
graphic groups of men within one 
country, in many cases, than between 
Germans and English. Anyone who 
makes these ‘racial’ distinctions is 
fundamentally accepting the Nazi 
race theory of the superior ‘Nordic- 
Aryan’ Germans. 

We can all agree with Miller and 
other honest anti-Nazis that the 
crime and destruction which the Nazis 
have committed in Europe will be 
punished. But punishing the German 
people for a sickness. which is fas- 
cism, will not solve the fundamental 
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This Small 


economic ills of Europe and_ the 
world. 


‘TOTAL’ DEFEAT 


In his article, “The Achilles Heel 
of Nazi Germany,” Miller lists the 
steps which will have to be taken 
after the Allies have won the present 
war to prevent any such recurrence 


of German terror as Hitler personi- 
fies. He says that the Nazi concept 
of total war must be applied to the 
Germans. 


All industrial machines and raw 
materials which at present supply the 
Nazis with military might must be 
removed from Germany, says Miller. 
This means, he adds, all trucks, cars, 
railway rolling stock, even tracks of 
strategic lines, raw metals and capital 
goods machinery would be physical- 
ly withdrawn 
Boundaries would be redrawn so that 
in the future all coal, iron and raw 


from the country. 


material resources necessary for war 
industry would be outside Germany. 


FEUDAL ECONOMY 


And commerce entering Germany 
would be so carefully policed that no 
machinery and metals useful in re- 
establishing a war industry would 
be permitted. Germans would be 
forced back into a feudal existence- 
economy hardly less vicious and bar- 
baric than the very system which the 
Nazis seek to impose upon the rest 


By WILLIAM E. DODD JR. 


of Europe. “This would mean that 
the German cities would decline. . . 
Young men would emigrate. It 
would give the rest of the world a 
breathing space for many years to 
settle its own problems before de- 
ciding whether it could get along 
peaceably with what remained of the 
German people or not.” 

Mr. Miller earlier in his article 
said that he did not think it feasible 
to destroy all 80,000,000 Germans. 
Yet, this would be the consequence 
of any harsh post war plan such as 
the one he outlines. Either that or 
there would be another war to fight 
within an even shorter time than 
elapsed between Versailles and the 
present conflict. It is well to remem- 
ber that the Germans have never 
had a fully democratic government, 
not even during the short period of 
the Weimar Republic. 


REAL DEMOCRACY 


After the military defeat of the 
Nazi machine, and it is only through 
military defeat that it will ever be 
stopped, a different world will have 
to be built for the future in which 
there is real democracy, economic 
and social opportunity for all, and 
even more important—economic se- 
curity. If such a cooperative world 
cannot be built with the consent of 
all the peoples of Europe, including 
the Germans, there will be a rapidly 
growing and ever more destructive 
cycle of world wars for the economic 
spoils and resources of the earth. 

There are sufficient raw materials 
and food and clothing to clothe and 
feed all the people of all nations, 
but some way must and will be found 
to see that these riches are distributed 
reasonably and equitably to all. In 
this way and not in the revival of an 
even worse Versailles Treaty will the 
present Allies guarantee peace in 
Europe and the world. 
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| BY RICHARD O. BOYER 


IF THIS BE REASON 


Army 
Morale 


There are certain elementary principles, much more 
important than mechanized warfare or fire power or 
infiltration, that a few army brass hats must learn 
unless this democracy is to be in deadly peril. Perhaps 
these principles are not entirely unconnected with army 
morale. 

France proved the truth of these elementary prin- 
ciples beyond a doubt. France had one of the finest 
professional armies in all of Europe. Many of its 
officers knew all about trajectories and fire power and 
defense in depth, but they knew nothing of democracy 
and cared less. They hated labor unions, Jews and 
Negroes and to them an anti-fascist was a dangerous 
radical who should be imprisoned. As a result morale, 
as necessary to fighting men as food or guns, sank to 
zero—for you can’t fight Nazis if those directing the 
fight agree with the Nazis on many matters of high 
import: 


GLARING OMISSION 


Now perhaps these observations are entirely irrele- 
vant as far as the American army is concerned. By every 
sacred American principle they should be irrelevant 
and I believe they are irrelevant to the feelings of the 
vast majority of the army, private and officer alike. I 
believe these people, like the American people from 
which they come, abhor every aspect of Nazi slavery 
and feel deeply that American democracy is a living, 
growing thing which can and must be constantly im- 
proved. 

If the American army feels these things—and it must 
if it is to be an effective fighting instrument—it is to 
the credit of the men that compose it. For there is a 
glaring omission in army plans, an omission as vital 
as if the army had forgotten all about field artillery. 
A man must know why he is fighting as well as how to 
fight. A man must know for what he is fighting as well 
as know how to take cover or how to entrench. If you 
ask a man to face the possibility of death you must 
give him something worth dying for. Every successful 
modern army knows this—that a man must be taught 
to believe before he can be taught to fight. And yet 
the American army has no effective educational program. 
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Perhaps that fact has something to do with army morale. 

What should be the first ingredient of such a pro- 
gram? It should be a complete absence of bunk and 
an overwhelming sincerity on the part of the men who 
formulate and write the program. It can’t be Fourth 
of July rhetoric or handouts from the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. The men would laugh at it. 
For it must be remembered that the paramount com- 
mon experience of those in our army has been un- 
employment. 


ON THE LEVEL 


I can’t write the plan, but I do know that to build 
an effective morale program commitments will have 
to be made and promises given that America will con- 
tine to move forward on the road to an ever more 
complete democracy. I do know that it can’t be rhetoric, 
that it can’t be a propaganda confidence game, that the 
program will have to be on the level. Can it be that 
some fear such a program for just this reason? Well, 
we are menaced by Hitler and to remove that menace 
we will have to level out. 

What is happening now in parts of the army? From 
the South comes an increasing flow of stories of the 
humiliations of Negro soldiers—humiliations as unre- 
lieved as if Hitler, himself, had designed them, humilia- 
tions more shocking in that they directly oppose the 
orders and principles of President Roosevelt and his 
administration. (Every Negro should know that when 
he fights discrimination he is fighting for President 
Roosevelt and for the beliefs of the great majority of 
the American people.) There are other stories of dis- 
crimination against Jews. There is the instance in which 
an army officer writes for army use a tract which ap- 
parently extolls all the principles of Nazism, points at 
democracy as a manifestation of weakness. 


A ‘FUTURE’ PROBLEM? 


Perhaps germane to the issue is an interview with 
Lt. Col. William R. Young, head of the army’s Morale 
Branch of the Education Section. The reporter was 
Albert Deutsch and a part of his report follows: 


“It is said,’ I ventured, ‘that the poor morale of 
trainees is largely due to uncertainty of the issue at 
stake. Have you thought about having them understand 
the democracy they’re asked to defend, and the fascism 
they are supposed to fight against?’ 

“*No’, said Col. Young. ‘We just haven’t been think- 
ing along those lines, I don’t know if that’s our job.’ 

“*This is the Morale Branch isn’t it?’ I asked. 

“*Yes, but we haven’t got around yet to the problem 
of teaching the men what they’re supposed to fight for 
and against.’ ” 
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HERE'S HEALTH 


By DR. HAROLD AARON 


FAMILY DOCTOR 


In the past few years, nu- 
merous biographies and auto- 
biographies of doctors have 
been published. The interest 
of the public in doctors’ lives 
has many motives. Probably 
one of the most important is 
curiosity as to what the doctor 
can contribute to health se- 
curity. 

We are all familiar with sta- 
tistics about medical care— 
that few people can buy com- 
plete medical care; that the 
costs of sickness constitute a 
crushing burden; that the kind 
of medical services the majority 
of the people get is poor in 
many respects and that losses 
in wages and time because of 
sickness are far too great. 

Unfortunately, doctors’ au- 
tobiographies contribute very 
little to the understanding of 
these problems. Consulting 
room gossip, operating room 
exploits and nostalgia for the 
good old days fill the pages. 


Belief in the omnipotence of 
a single doctor—the glorifi- 
cation of the old time “family 
doctor’—is perhaps the most 
absurd aspect of such books. 
These backward looking doc- 
tors simply can’t see that medi- 
cine can't be practiced that way 
any more. Medicine has _be- 
come so highly specialized that 
the cooperation of several doc- 
tors, trained in special fields, 
is necessary for adequate care. 

Few people can buy the serv- 
ices of specialists. Voluntary 
health insurance offers a meth- 
od of pooling contributions of 
large numbers of people to buy 
such insurance. But even this 
method is too expensive for the 
majority of the people, those 
with incomes under $2,000 a 
year. For them national health 
insurance — compulsory health 
insurance—is the only way to 
obtain health security. 
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ADJUST YOUR BUYING, 
CONSUMERS ADVISED 


Shortages Near in Pillows, Mattresses, 
aa Washing Machines and Other Home Needs 


With Labor Day past it’s time to 
begin thinking seriously of the needs 
of the household for the fall and win- 
ter. It seems certain that prices on 
almost all goods are due to go even 
higher than at present. 


It will be some time before we 
can hope the federal price control 
bill will begin to bring relief from 
the continuously rising prices. 


The best consumers can do right 
now is to write their Congressmen 
and members of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee urging 
quick passage of the price control 
bill in a form which will effectively 
curb prices and will not cut down 
consumer purchasing power. 


ADJUST BUYING 


In the meantime, prices are bound 
to rise on certain goods that are 
becoming very scarce due to priority 
control. Of course the ideal solution 
to that problem is the expansion of 
industry to a point where it can take 
care of both civilian and military 
needs. But for the present consum- 
ers will have to adjust their buying 
to the fact that shortages of many 
materials leave none available for 
manufacture of consumer goods. 

The best guide in buying is Con- 
sumers Union reports. In addition to 
monthly reports on the quality goods 
they have tested, Consumers Union 
publishes a weekly newsletter, Bread 
& Butter, reviewing developments in 
consumer news. Bread & Butter rec- 
ommends items to stock up on now, 
others which are unreasonably high 
and should be avoided until prices 
come down, etc. 

Buying before stocks are exhaust- 
ed or stocking up should not be 
confused with hoarding. It is foolish 
and unpatriotic to buy more of any- 
thing than you are going to need 
for your own use within a reasonable 
period of time. But if you need and 
are planning to buy any of the 
articles mentioned in the following 


paragraphs you had better hurry up 
and do so. 


CURB IMMINENT 


Washing machines, refrigerators, 
typewriters, cameras and vacuum 
cleaners can be produced in very 
small quantities, if at all, because of 
the vital need for metals in arma- 
ment production. You can still ar- 
range to buy these things on easy 
terms, but the restrictions on install- 
ment buying are imminent. 

Other items which will be scarce 
soon are pillows and mattresses. 
Bedding manufacturers are beset 
with complicated problems. The 
steel for inner springs is very diffi- 
cult to obtain and cotton ticking is 
particularly high in price. As for 
filling: kapok comes from the East 
Indies and feathers almost entirely 
from China. Very little of either is 
now reaching this country. The cot- 
ton filling used in mattresses is now 
being used to make powder and is 
also in demand for making rayon. 

All leather goods are rising in 
price and many of them are of much 
inferior quality. 


LOOK AHEAD 


If you need a man’s suit or a coat 
or any other wool goods you will 
do well to get it as soon as possible. 
In fact when it comes to clothes you 
should really be thinking as far ahead 
as next summer if you can bear to 
do so with the fall tang just com- 
ing into the air. 

Bread & Butter warns that by next 
season men’s suits of tropical 
worsted and gabardine will be al- 
most non-existent. The less expen- 
sive summer suits of cotton or rayon 
which used to sell from $12 to $20 
will be available only for $22.50 or 
$25. 

The happy days of waiting until 
the last minute and then running out 
and picking up a nice bargain are 
over. 

SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 
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.. this America is only you and me. 


—Walt Whitman 


A rather nervous young man ap- 
plied for a marriage license in Ok- 
lahoma City. He was answering the 
necessary questions efficiently until 
they inquired the name of the bride- 
to-be. That, for some unknown rea- 
son, stumped him. He dashed out 
of the building and in about half an 
hour returned triumphantly to City 
Hall with the desired information. 


Perhaps it’s better never to have 
anything to do with automobiles—at 
least these two people must think 
sO: 


Mrs. Josephine Colman, of St. 
Louis, decided to end a quarrel with 
her husband by marching out of-the 
house and driving away in their 
automobile. It was the first time she 
had ever driven a car in her life. 
The result of her one short trip was 
a fine of $175 on seven counts— 
three for careless driving, two for 
leaving the scene of an accident, 
one for driving without a license, 
and one for destruction of city prop- 
erty. 


Edward Sorochin has even more 
reason to be pained at the hazards 
of automobile 
stalled on the railroad tracks in 
Bayonne, N. J. He worked frantical- 
ly to start it while an express train 


driving. His car 


was bearing down upon him. At the 
last minute he jumped to safety and 
watched the demolition of his car 
by the roaring express. As he turned 
sadly away policemen advanced up- 
on him and arrested him for leaving 
the scene of an accident. 


Samuel Goldwyn would never 
dream of producing a film about 
Africa in anything but the proper 
setting. So Gary Cooper and author 
Ernest Hemingway, accompanied by 
directors and a crew of cameramen 
and technicians will make a jaunt 
to Africa to do an authentic version 
of Hemingway’s short story, The 
Short, Happy Life of Francis Ma- 
comber. 


Ze 


John Steinbeck has issued a 
statement attacking the New York 
Board of Censors for their act in 
banning a movie based on his recent 
book of photographs and commen- 
tary on Mexican life called The 
Forgotten Village. “In Mexico,” he 
says, “we found courtesy and intelli- 
gence. This censorship is inspired 
by neither.” 

He added that the censorship was 
“a violation of the good neighbor 
policy and should be repealed if only 
as a matter of policy.” 


Fox Parker of Marfa, Texas, had 
no lonely vigil in the hospital cor- 
ridors, when he recently became the 
father of a son. The eleven other 
members of a jury on which he was 


a 


serving obligingly kept him company 
throughout the night. The case which 
the jury was hearing was interrupted 
by the birth and the collective vigil 
was by court order. 


Joseph Cadden, first vice presi- 
dent of the American Youth Con- 
gress, accepted on behalf of the 
Congress an invitation to send a rep- 
resentative to an international Youth 
rally for victory which will be held 
in London on September 27. It is 
expected that there will be delegates 
from all the countries now in sub- 
jection to the Nazis as well as from 
China and the Soviet Union. A world 
wide program will be worked out by 
which Youth can work for the defeat 
of Hitlerism. 


A man in Jacksonville, Fla., be- 
came troubled by the thought that 
he had taken $1.50 which he had 


won at golf from a young soldier in 
uniform. Thinking of the $21 a 
month which the draftee was making 
he felt more and more like a heel. 
Finally he went back to the golf club 
and inquired about the identity of the 
soldier with whom he had played. He 
was told that the draftee was Walter 
P. Chrysler Jr. 


A U. S. Merchant Marine mate, 
who likes to dine on the best, took his 
wife to the Astor Roof in New York 
recently. Toward the end of a fine 
dinner the flags on the wall caught his 
attention. American, British, Greek 
and French flags were displayed. He 
called the waiter and demanded an 
explanation and was told that they 
were the flags of the allies. 

“Allies!” said the mate indignant- 
ly. “Why the Greeks are done for 
and the French ran out on us. And 
where the hell is the Russian flag?” 

The waiter doubted if the Astor 
had a Russian flag, but the seaman 
was firm. The Astor must put up a 
Russian flag or he did not pay his 
bill—which was already over $8. 
Presently a functionary stole quietly 
in and added a red flag with a ham- 
mer and sickle on it to those of the 
other “ailies.” 


Samuel Cohen, 78, and his wife 
Esther, 77, will have a fine golden 
wedding celebration this week in 
New York where they run a tailor 
shop. Their daughter, Mrs. Sadie 
Pearlman, has arranged that all of 
the eight Cohen grandchildren can be 
present. One of them, Lieut. Leonard 
Pearlman, was ordered to sail with 
his army unit. but his mother wrote 
to President Roosevelt and asked if 
his sailing could not be postponed 
for the anniversary. The President 
not only granted a postponement, 
but sent a letter of greeting to Mr. 


and Mrs. Cohen. 

“T can’t believe that during such 
times the President of the United 
States would bother with me,” said 


Mrs. Cohen. 
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THE FARMERS’ STAKE 


HE recent 25th annual convention of the Mis- 

souri Farmers Association, a bona fide farmers’ 

organization representing 45,000 members, sup- 
ported the President’s stand against Hitlerism and 
called for all aid to Britain and the Soviet Union. 

Apparently farmers from the Show-Me state 
have been convinced that they have a stake in this 
war. 

Apparently they don’t agree with the Chicago 
Tribune, which recently reported that farmers in 
general find the international situation too, too 
“baffling,” and want only to tend to their “own” 
affairs. 

Apparently they don’t agree with Father Cough- 
lin, who has been explaining that Franklin Roose- 
velt is farmers’ Enemy No. 1. 


soning the Missouri farmers arrived at the 
conclusion that this war is their war, too, and 
that Enemy No. | is Adolph Hitler. 

But, since these farmers are from Missouri, we 
think maybe they proceeded from the known to the 
relatively unknown. We think maybe the argu- 
ment ran something like this: 

All through the years our worst troubles have 
come from the big monopolies. They get us coming 
and going, in good years and bad. 

The grain trust and the milk trust and the pack- 
ing trust and the farm equipment trust soak us 
when we buy and when we sell. When they’ve 
ruined us. the life insurance trust picks up the 


W: don’t know by exactly what process of rea- 


pieces. 

All our lives we’ve been fighting monopsly. And 
the smart ones among us know that city workers 
are fighting monopoly, too. 

We think maybe the argument started there— 
with an enemy the farmers know, and whose grip 


upon their lives they have for so long been trying 
to break. 

The next step was to take a look across the seas 
—to Hitler and the devastated farms of Nazi- 
occupied Europe. 

There, we think, the Missouri farmers saw mo- 
nopoly grown beyond anything America has known. 
Monopoly in control of state power. Monopoly at 
the head of a giant army, a secret police. Monopoly 
with its insatiate ambitions still unsatisfied, seek- 
ing to subjugate by brute force the entire world. 


HE Missouri farmers drew the only logical con- 

clusion. When they resolved to support the 

President and American aid to Britain and the 
Soviet Union, they were not abandoning their 
age-old fight against monopoly at home. 

They did not lay down the weapons of organiza- 
tion, of political action, of closer farmer-labor 
cooperation—with which in recent years they dealt 
some telling blows. 

But they saw that monopoly at home cannot be 
beaten so long as the super-monopoly of Nazism, 
the monopoly that drives Hitler’s war machine, 
remains unbeaten. 

They saw that the defeat of monopoly now de- 
pends upon the military defeat of Hitler. And that, 
therefore, the war in Eurcpe is truly the American 
farmers’ war. 

We hope that the farmers of Missouri have shown 
the farmers of other states the way. 
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